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tunity of remarking that " this lantern and this torch CHAP.
are not in the least required to make our way over ^^L^
the sea clear, for the beautiful eyes of our Queen ISGI.
are so sparkling that with their fire they are able to
illuminate the whole ocean, yea to kindle it if need-
ful." Before returning to the Continent with the
Duke de Danville, afterwards Constable of France,
who had brought him along with the other French
lords to Scotland, he, according to the fashion of
the times, presented French sonnets to the Queen,
which she at times answered with similar ones, and
when in France he saw the first religious war break
out between the Catholics and the Huguenots,
though he himself belonged to the latter, yet he
would neither fight against his co-religionists, nor
bear arms against his patron above-mentioned, but
after a short absence, passed over again to Scotland
with a letter of recommendation from the duke.
The troubadour brought with him a small volume of
new poems which he presented to Mary. He became
once more a welcome guest in Holyrood, where he
often had the honour to have her as his partner in
the dance, and again overwhelmed the Queen with
flatteries which indeed won for him only her smiles,
but smiles which became to him most fatal, for
they tempted him, as Brantome expresses it, " like
Phaethon" to strive after a sun so high that he
perished. In February 1563 he presumed to steal,
armed with sword and dagger, into the Queen's
bedroom, where he sought to hide himself under her
bed until she went to rest. But ere she retired he
was discovered, and when the Queen, whom it was
felt undesirable to disturb at the time, learned next
morning the news of his audacious conduct, she for-